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HE greatest enemy man has to fight is himself, Oh yes, you are 

going to say, it is easy enough for me to talk, and you are going to 
say to yourself that I do not know; that I do not understand. In. that! 
you are very much mistaken, because there is none of the pain and agony” 
that you are now going through, or have gone through, that I have not 
in my time experienced. 


i ite Aah & 


HEN you make a promise to yourself that you are going to quit? 

something that you have been doing that you know is wrong, and 
then you fall down and break your promise, that is weakness of the’ 
highest character, and it takes more than ordinary strength to overcome’ 
this weakness, but it can be done.- The greater the weakness that you 
overcome, the stronger you are, and, oh, the wonder and the happiness 
at this control. 


Tr YT 


HEN I want a holiday, I go out and work with my hands, as I used 
to do thirty years ago.. The nearer we get to ourselves, the closer § 


we understand ourselves, the greater the pleasure and. the more oppor-7 
tunity we have for understanding how little we are in life, and the more} 
we begin to understand others. 


ss 


EFORE I started to write this, | was listening to a jurisdictional 

dispute between two International Trade Union officials, They are 
both good fellows and real men, and when the day’s work is over, they | 
meet and they eat together and exchange hospitalities. To hear those men’ 
arguing over the question of jurisdiction for a few members would give | 
an outsider the impression that they are bitter enemies. They are not’ 
bitter enemies. They are fighting for the principle of self-protection for” 
their organizations. No lawyer in court, defending or prosecuting.a crim- | 
inal, or an accused individual, could argue more sincerely his point of 1 
view than those two representatives in. behalf of their organizations, but » 
when they finish they are friends, as they should be. Only small men 
refuse to grant the disagreement. 
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Growth and Progress of the 
Teamsters’ Union 
By WILLIAM GREEN, President A. F. of L. 


The achievements of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America can be properly classi- 
fied as two-fold. 

First, this splendid organization 
has made a record in organizing 
work in its increase in membership 
and in the extension of its organ- 
izing campaign in fields which have 
long remained unorganized. 

Second, it has centered its efforts 
with marked success in the develop- 
ment of higher wage standards and 
improved conditions of employ- 
ment. As a result of the construc- 
tive efforts of the officers and mem- 
bers of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America 
the wages of its members have been 
increased, hours of labor reduced, 
and highly improved conditions of 
employment established. Its con- 
structive work has been of such a 
character as to challenge the admi- 
ration of the officers and members 
of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Another important achievement is 
shown in the financial strength of 
the organization. From practically 
nothing, the financial resources of 
the organization have grown during 
the past twenty-five years to the 
point where it has a balance of more 
than two million dollars. This means 


added strength and security. Such a 
(Continued on Page 16) 





DANIEL J. TOBIN, President and Editor 
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5 L. HUGHES, a member and secretary-treasurer of Local Union No. 718, Stone, Lime 
and Cement Teamsters of Chicago. This local was one of the first organized in Chicago in 1901. Tom Hughes was 
a delegate to the Niagara Falls Convention in 1903 and helped in bringing about the amalgamation. He was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer of the International Union in the Philadelphia Convention in 1905, succeeding Ed 
Turley, who was also from Chicago. Brother Hughes has been re-elected continuously since that convention 
without opposition, except in the Boston convention in 1907, where he was opposed because of opposition to certain 
men who were injurious to the organization. Delegates to our convention will I am sure be happy to meet with 
him at the Portland convention. 









Who’s Who in the International Union 

















| 
‘The ABOVE is a picture of Dave Beck, General Organizer for Washington and 
Oregon. Brother Beck was born in Seattle and is thirty-eight years old, married, and has a 
family. He volunteered when the war broke out in 1917 and served overseas in the Aviation 
Department on the bombing squad until the Armistice was signed in 1918. He returned to 
Seattle, was elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Laundry Drivers’ Union in that city, and built 
that union up second to none on the western coast. The International needed a live wire and 
selected him for General Organizer in 1926, and with his assistance has added thousands of 
members to our Union. He was Exalted Ruler of the Seattle Lodge of Elks; was Civil Service 
Commissioner in Seattle in 1927, 1928 and 1929; was appointed this year by Governor Martin 
“as a member of the Washington State Parole Board, non-salaried. He was treasurer of the 
Joint Council for several years, and is Chairman of Arrangements for the national convention 
in Portland. He is a total abstainer from any kind of liquor and tobacco. Loved by both 
workers and employers for his sterling fighting qualities and his sincere honesty. One of the 


younger Organizers in our Union who has made good. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Pourrics is not a very safe subject for our magazine, but we are all 
human, and you want to know what we think about the situation in Wash- 
ington. Of course I know that you are generous enough, as you always 
have been, to overlook any interpretation, political or religious, that the 
narrow-minded may place on our expressions. The situation in Washing- 
ton at the present time is as follows: Franklin Roosevelt cannot be de- 
feated in 1936 if everything stays just as it is now. 

You ask why, and you further ask if it is true that he has lost a good 
deal of his popularity. Of course that is true. No man can serve in office 
and as popular after three or four years in office as he was when he 
started. 

Undoubtedly you will say that the writer is prejudiced in favor of 
Frank Roosevelt. In a certain sense that may be true, but let me state 
right here that if Frank Roosevelt was untrue to his pledges and promises 
made to the workers during his campaign, there is no man or woman in 
our country that would denounce him more quickly than the writer. The 
first thought that I have in mind is the interest of the people who have 
placed me where I am, those men thai trust me and instruct me and 
authorize me to go out and represent them. Nothing else counts. And 
nothing else should count if one expects to be loyal and true to himself 
and to his people. What do I care for political acknowledgment? It is 
transitory, and passes just like the ebb and flow of the tide. The confi- 
dence and the respect of my own people, my fellows who have been every- 
thing to me is a greater honor than anything you can get in the political 
world. 

Frank Roosevelt has done more for labor, or attempted to do more 
for labor and has been somewhat successful, than any man who has 
preceded him. The nearest individual to Frank Roosevelt in accomplish- 
ment was President Wilson, who loved and respected and reverenced the 
men of toil; but even President Wilson, under whom Frank Roosevelt was 
trained, did not accomplish one-half as much for the workers as did our 
present President. The passing of the National Recovery Act itself was 
the work of Frank Roosevelt. Yes, I know that the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared it unconstitutional, but that was not the fault 
of President Roosevelt. No man that I know of in the labor movement 
gritted his teeth in disappointment more than did the President when he 
read the decision of the Supreme Court of the Unitd States, declaring 
unconstitutional the National Recovery Act. 

The successful endeavor to put the Wagner Bill into law, which in a 
way takes the place of the National Recovery Act, insofar as interstate 
commerce is concerned, was the work of Frank Roosevelt. Bob Wagner. 
with all of his wonderful insight and sincerity, combined with his desire 
to help the workers, could not get through his bill giving the right to 
labor to organize and select representatives of their own choosing, if it 
were not for the fact that President Roosevelt was behind the bill. 

At this writing we cannot say whether or not the bill introduced 
by Senator Joseph Guffey, of Pennsylvania, to help the coal mining 
industry, will become a law but if it does become a law, which is the 
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desire of the United Mine Workers, you can rest assured that it will be 
due to the influence of Frank Roosevelt. 

Yes, I know there are disturbances, and weaknesses in the Admin- 
istration. In fact I know of so many things that are not to our liking, 
that is, we in the labor movement, that I could fill columns explaining, 
but why knock when there is a chance to boost? Was there ever an 
Administration that did not have its weaknesses in this or any other 
country? The other day I was reading the London Times, and I have 
never in our country at any time read an article as scathing as a brilliant 
editorial in the London Times denouncing Ramsay MacDonald, the man 
who has just retired as Prime Minister, attributing to his Administration 
many, in fact nearly all, of the troubles and sufferings of the British 
Empire, charging him with being weak and excessively conciliatory in 
dealing with foreign powers. Labor, who made MacDonald, was denounc- 
ing him. Insofar as labor was concerned, he deserved to be denounced, 
but he did not deserve what the Tories, or the so-called “Conservative” 
writers of the London Times had said and written about him. 

Picking up the Chicago Daily News this morning I find language 
denouncing our President somewhat similar to that of the London Times 
denouncing MacDonald, but behind the scenes and behind the screens of 
the Daily News and the Tribune, two large and important newspapers in 
Chicago, is the fact that they are playing their own political organ. 

To be brief, Frank Roosevelt is endeavoring, and somewhat success- 
fully, to be helpful to the masses, and to call a spade a spade in dealing 
with monopolies and corporations that were not only cheating the Gov- 
ernment, but robbing the workers of an honest return for their labor. 
Under these circumstances it would be pretty difficult to defeat Frank 
Roosevelt in 1936, as it looks now. However, conditions may change. 
Perhaps you may say that he is a shrewd, far-seeing, clever, penetrating, 
political master mind. That is also true. He can talk and laugh and 
shake the hands of men and women that he in his heart despises and 
abhors. That is a qualification necessary to be successful in the political 
arena. That is a qualification that I have never been able to enjoy or 
possess. 

Unfortunately I am cursed with the weakness of telling a man to 
his face what I think about him. Consequently, I could never be a suc- 
cessful politician. The man that cannot hide his own feelings could not 
be a success in the political world. Frank Roosevelt can do this with more 
perfection than any man I have ever met in life, and that is one of the 
reasons for his great success. 

Some men will tell you that Roosevelt has been just a lucky fellow. 
That stuff about being lucky is only the plea of the failure, or sometimes 
the explanation of the man who wants to explain without penetrating or 
analyzing. This so-called “lucky” stuff is not founded on facts in any 
position in life. Luck in life, or in love, or in business, or in politics means 
that there must be something back of you that gives you the power to 
think and analyze and see things in the distance more clearly than your 
competitor. 

In other words, it means exercising your brain, and there is, of 
course, a difference in the quality of brains. The old saying that has been 
capitalized so much, and which we like to refer to in fighting the cause 
of the downtrodden that “all men are equal” is only true in a very small 
sense. All men are not equal, because men are not born with the same 
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kind of brains, the same kind of bodies, the same kind of color, etc. 
Whatever we are, or whatever we might have been, or failed to be, is due 
to the fact mainly that we inherited our composition from those who went 
before us. Yes, it is true that we can destroy that mentality and that 
physical structure through willful negligence, but we can also improve 
and bring to greater perfection every part of the human anatomy which 
we inherited from our antecedents. 

It has been clearly proven that there are certain diseases, amongst 
them insanity and epilepsy, that are absolutely transferred from one 
generation to another and are practically incurable. I just read an article 
in a certain magazine where it has been proven that there are now 
27,000 inmates of institutions in our country that have been traced back 
to the original case of a British soldier during the Revolution, located 
in Philadelphia, who was the father of an illegitimate child born of a 
mother who was simple-minded. As the years went on the offspring 
branched out into every state of the Union, and today we have the statis- 
tical report enumerated above. The same is true of epilepsy. Conse- 
quently, if such a condition obtains in the weak physical composition of 
individuals, is it not also safe to assume that the strength, and character, 
and brain power which we have can also be transmitted to us and im- 
proved upon as time goes on? Of course this is true, because it is borne 
out by facts, and none can deny the truthfulness and reality of this 
condition. 

Frank Roosevelt was born of antecedents of brains. For generations 
they have demonstrated, since the early Dutch settlers who were his 
forebears, that they had the power and gifts and the quality of progress 
and success, as well as human understanding, so that when the statement 
is made that “Roosevelt is a lucky fellow” that is not the answer to the 
question. 

In addition, at this time, we have a total demoralization of the-oppo- 
sition, or Republican, party; they have no leadership at the present time. 
The Progressive Republicans like Norris, Hiram Johnson, LaFollette, and 
many others, are so thoroughly in favor of the Roosevelt policy that they 
really should be classed as Progressive Democrats, instead of Progressive 
Republicans. I doubt very much whether there is any chance for the 
opposition party to put forth a strong man sufficiently gifted to make 
any inroads whatever into the Roosevelt desire for re-election. The Rhode 
Island election was a local matter. 

The one man that would have perhaps the greatest chance would be 
Senator Vandenburg, of Michigan, but the multitudes, the masses who 
cast their votes, would never vote against Frank Roosevelt in favor of 
Vandenburg when each was analyzed. Ogden Mills and his millionaire 
kind from New York would be swamped should they receive the nomina- 
tion of the Republican party. 

Hoover has practically been forgotten, insofar as being a danger. 
Borah is too old, and while exceptionally brilliant, is undependable from 
a political standpoint, either by Republicans or Democrats. Everything 
now seems to point favorably towards the re-election of Frank Roosevelt. 
Some of the prominent men in labor who espoused the Republican cause 
in the last election are practically compelled to support Frank Roosevelt, 
because he has obligated those men and their organizations to him by his 
actions in their favor. Yes, I know that there are things that should 
be done that have not been done by the present Administration, but going 
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back over the years since 1892, during the Administration of Grover 


Cleveland, I can say to you honestly that I have scrutinized all those 
Administrations, and there is no man that has sat in the Chief Execu- 
tive’s chair in the White House that has tried to do more for the workers 
than the present occupant, and this is not a political statement made for 
the purpose of obtaining something, for the writer wants nothing, and 
desires nothing except to be helpful to his people. 

The only danger there is now confronting us is that we may get too 
much favorable so-called “labor legislation’”’ which could be set aside by 
another Administration, but in the meantime might shackle us and even- 
tually lead toward compulsory arbitration, which would mean the de- 
struction of the labor movement. Somebody said “I am not afraid of my 
enemies. I know where they stand. But God preserve me and protect 
me from my friends.” 

TOF OF 


| WISH you were sitting the other day in the Congress of the United 
States listening to Representative Monaghan, of Montana, endeavoring to 
get the ear of that important body for the purpose of convincing them as 
to the necessity of establishing an eight-hour day for the over-the-road 
truck drivers in interstate commerce. This man is human, and he was 
fighting against a stacked deck. 

The “powers that be” in Congress just turned aside, and in a half 
contemptible manner insinuated that it was too bad they had to listen 
to his arguments in favor of humanity. He had prepared himself for the 
argument he was putting forward, and had pictures of accidents where 
truck drivers had fallen asleep. 

In the old days, even when Nero reigned in Rome, he would have 
been interested in finding out why it was that man could not overcome 
the beast. Congress was not interested in the subject of why human life 
was being destroyed because of the working of long hours by truck 
drivers. In vain did Congressman Monaghan endeavor to convince our 
lawmakers, elected by the people, that there were 35,000 human beings 
murdered by accidents from motor driven vehicles in 1934, and that there 
were over 100,000 human beings maimed or crippled for life in that 
same year. 

If some southern gentleman with a wing collar arose and spoke about 
the dignity of the law, and of the humanity of the southern slave owner 
towards his slaves, and used the oratorical phraseology of the South, the 
galleries and the floor of Congress would not have a vacant seat. 

In other words, our lawmakers like to listen to “bunk,” using the 
phraseology of the street. They love to listen to the simple nothings that 
are repeated by the little actors that the people send to Congress. The 
real statements of the men possessed with a desire to help humanity, and 
to relieve suffering are not desired by the average member of Congress, 
and this means Republicans and Democrats alike. 

However, we must not lose faith, because it is good to know that 
there are men like Monaghan and Connery who have the nerve, and the 
courage, and the desire and determination to fight for a square deal for 
the man at home. Montana trade-unionists please take notice. We also 
want to call your attention to the fact that on this bill Congressman John 
Cooper of Ohio conducted the fight in our behalf on the Republican side of 
the House. We wish to offer him our congratulations and we ask that our 
membership in Ohio remember Congressman Cooper’s good work on this bill. 
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lie PRICE we pay for the position that we hold in life is sometimes not 
understood by our membership. I never go home at night without decid- 
ing that I shall not mention or bring up what happened in the office 
—e ‘ew day. We have no right to make somebody else suffer or carry 
our load. 

The fellow who whines and likes to have somebody sympathize with 
him is a man without the real backbone necessary in everyday life. I am 
reminded of the words of the poet who wrote the following: 


“What if others rave against us, 
What though myriads be the foe, 
Victory will be more honored 
In the myriads’ overthrow.” 


The man who can overcome his desire to look for sympathy from 
his home surroundings, conquers not only his enemies, but he conquers 
himself. 


TTF 


‘Te OTHER DAY I was passing through a street in an old-time city in the 
East, and everything looked changed from what it was a few years ago. 
I just wonder whether the street had changed, or whether I had changed. 

Sometimes we are blinded by our own importance, and to my mind 
self-importance is a disease that is most dangerous and destructive. 
Everything in the street was just the same, except that from my point of 
view individuals, and the actions of individuals, were different from 
what they used to be in the days that are past. 

And then I met with one or two young men who had families and 
who had babies, and I wondered if life was not worth living, when I could 
see those young men struggling to do something for themselves and for 
their families, just as I was struggling thirty years ago. You may think 
things are different because your mind is in a rut, but in reality life just 
goes on in the same old way, and it is your duty to help to keep it going, 
stopping to improve things as much as possible. Leave things better than 
you found them when you “exit.” 


TTF 


The GREATEST JOY I have ever had in my life was to visit the home of an 
old-time friend, and find that I was in a position to help his little girl, who 
had almost lost the sight of her eyes. When I went to see him I had no 
idea of his troubles. I could only understand my own. I listened carefully, 
and after awhile I was able to get from him reluctantly some of the things 
he had to put up with. 

His wife was in a hospital with an incurable disease, and his girl 
that he loved was liable to lose the sight of both eyes—one eye was 
already gone. His boy was out of a job, and he was working on the same 
job after thirty-eight years with a wage of twenty-five dollars per week. 

He was scrupulously honest, did not owe a man a dollar, and had 
innumerable friends and neighbors who loved him in their humble manner. 
He joked and laughed with me as we went over old times, and I left his 
house humble and penitent as 1 never was before. 
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He was so happy because of my success, and I felt so humble, so 
small, and such an ingrate, because I understood then how big he was 
and how small I was. He was carrying his load with a smile, while I 
was complaining, rebelling against conditions. ls it not possible that you 
know someone in your circle who is just the same kind of a hero, and 
that you are, as I am, just a shell, filled with discontent? 


TOF OF 


Ir WAS rather interesting to meet the Governor of Massachusetts in 
Washington the other day, and to understand that his life is filled with 
inspiration and a lesson to all other men who seem now, in these dis- 
turbed days, to complain at everything. 

Jim Curley I knew when he was a young fellow trying to get a living 
in Roxbury, Massachusetts. Through his own will power and determina- 
tion he fought against every obstacle, becoming an Alderman in Boston, 
then Mayor of that great city, and now occupying the position of Governor 
of the state. 

When you take into consideration the fact that at one time a member 
of his religious faith could not be even considered for the nomination of 
the office of Governor, you can understand what he conquered and the 
victories he achieved in convincing the voters of Massachusetts that he 
should be elected Governor, especially when it is known that he had to 
fight even his own, or his so-called “own,” that is, the members of his 
own party, who were jealous of his success, and who hated him for his 
bitterness, and his antagonisms. 

Jim Curley should have been a member of the Cabinet. He would 
have made a successful and helpful Cabinet member. He not only deserved 
(from the standpoint of efficiency and ability) to be a member of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Cabinet, but because he contributed his help, and his 
strength, and his energy, and his money to the campaign, to the end that 
President Roosevelt might be elected. 

And then after he was shelved on the Cabinet position, they advised 
him that he could be Ambassador to Italy, and he himself told me that 
he had decided to accept this position, even though it would cost him 
considerable money, much more than he would receive from the Govern- 
ment. Then he was advised that he could not go to Rome, he could not 
be appointed. He was offered the position of minister to Poland. This 
he refused, because he felt that he was being trifled with much more than 
he deserved. Did he get sore, or did he get sour? No, nothing of the 
kind. He just gritted his teeth and said, “I am going on and on and on, 
and I am not going to lie down because I may think that there has been 
done to me an injustice.” 

One day in the City Hall in Boston, he mentioned the fact to me in 
conversation that he was going to write a book which was to be titled 
“The Forgotten Friend.” I knew what he had in his mind, and I said to 
him in my plain, humble manner, “Hold yourself. You are not done. The 
Game of Life is still open, and you are going to be one of the players. 
Remember the old Greek saying that ‘Whom the Gods would destroy they 
first make Mad.’” He just laughed and said, “We will wait and see.” 

It was good to know that with all of his troubles, including the loss 
of his beloved wife, and one of his dear children, that he did not lie down, 
but kept going onward and onward, and now he is Governor of one of the 
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greater industrial states of the Union, Massachusetts. Not only is he 
Governor, but he is a real Governor and has the love and confidence of 
the masses of the working people who have honored him by placing him 
in the highest chair in the government of the state. 

How small we are, all of us. How little we must be when we appraise 
ourselves. If we have a pain, or a financial loss, or some insignificant 
disturbance within our family, we just whine and cry and ask for 
sympathy. Just because we are weak we amount to nothing. In other 
words, to quote a slang phrase, “We can’t take it.” I get inspiration, and 
courage, and determination, when I look at men like Jim Curley. 


OFF 


When you are reading this, the writer will be in Portland, Oregon, 
presiding over the convention of the International Brotherhood and 
“believe it or not,” we will be engaged in arguments and discussions help- 
ful to your individual interests. 

Of course you are going to sit back and let some of the loud mouths 
tell you that we are just working because we get a good salary, and we 
care nothing whatever for the rank and file. Insofar as the salary is con- 
cerned, there is some truth in that statement. We work for our wages the 
same as you work for yours. If we did not receive wages, or a salary, we 
could not go on. You pay us, and we appreciate your payment. We have 
never asked for an increase in salary, because you have been generous. 
For many years we worked for starvation wages when the International 
Union could not pay us better than starvation wages. We struggled and 
suffered and went on and on, hoping and praying that we might have 
the strength to be helpful. 

There is something fascinating beyond description in the work of the 
labor movement. It is not because of the salary, which in itself is neces- 
sary and helpful. It is the fact that you go home at night with the thought 
in your mind that you have given all you had in you to try to bring about 
better conditions for the men and their families who have entrusted you 
with their responsibilities and their cares. Do you think for one moment 
that when I left the office the other evening at 5:30, and had received a 
telegram that two strikes I had endorsed had been settled with an increase 
in wages, I repeat, do you think that I was not happy? Of course I was. 
I just bubbled over with good will and internal rejoicing. 

No matter who it is or where he is, bear this in mind—he is human, 
and as stated in substance by Shakespeare in the “Merchant of Venice,” 
our flesh stings with pain just the same, whether we are black or white. 
We suffer just the same, all of us. The blood is red in the biggest indi- 
vidual as it is in the most humble, and the man, no matter who he is, 
rejoices because of his human composition at the success in which he 
has had a small part. And so it is that when an official in the labor move- 
ment is directly or indirectly instrumental in raising the wages of a 
thousand men two dollars a week in New York, St. Louis, or San Fran- 
cisco, or Chicago, that labor official is happy. 

The payment we receive, in addition to dollars, is the self-satisfaction 
that we are helpful, and when I say helpful I mean that we are able to 
help somebody else. The greatest pleasure in life is not in reaching the 
top of the ladder, but in the climbing step by step to reach the top. The 
self-satisfaction in giving a beggar a dime brings a reward to the average 
man that is impossible to describe. Yes, you may be cheated by a fakir 
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who has his arm strapped up and appears as though he had only one 
arm. What of it? The act that you perform in helping him is the answer, 
and brings its own reward. When we receive a message in the office of 
the International that a strike has been settled, that the men have re- 
ceived an increase in wages, that the turmoil suffered has been eliminated 
or prevented, don’t let anybody tell you that we are not happy, and 
don’t believe anybody who says to you that it doesn’t mean anything to us 
whether men win or lose. 


TTF 


Tue GREATEST DANGER confronting the labor movement is its extreme 
desire to cure all its ills through legislation. I am a firm believer in legis- 
lation helpful to the workers, but not for one moment would I give up 
the economic power of the workers through their strength and unity of 
action. I repeat, I would not give that power and that right up for any 
kind of legislation. 

The destruction of the labor movement in many countries in Europe 
has been brought about because of the determination of the workers to 
rely entirely on Governmental legislation. In every country where the 
workers have obtained success through legislation, such success has only 
been temporary. Politicians are fickle and changeable, and will continue 
to be so indefinitely. Let me endeavor to explain a case which, while local, 
can be applied nationally. 

In a certain city in the East, the municipal drivers and helpers were 
organized, and through their organization they were successful in reduc- 
ing the number of hours which they were employed per day from nine to 
eight. They also obtained an increase in wages. There were 560 members 
in the Local Union. This was many years ago. They were functioning 
and doing business splendidly, and as stated above, were quite successful 
in bettering their condition. 

After having obtained a substantial betterment in their condition, 
through the Board of Aldermen and the Mayor of that city they gradually 
fell away from their organization and said to themselves, “We do not 
need a Union. We can get results through our political strength.” Lo and 
behold, three years afterwards they received a substantial reduction in 
wages and suffered many other indignities which space will not permit 
describing. The charter was suspended for nonpayment of tax, and they 
went out of business insofar as the Union was concerned. After they had 
gone back to work, they again began to organize and applied for a charter, 
but the International Office refused to issue the charter because of their 
previous history. However, when Central Labor Union officials and others 
from the district continued to pray for the granting of a charter, the 
International Union reluctantly granted it. 

Let me say right here that that Union is now working on a wage scale 
which is endeavoring to obtain for them the same conditions that they had 
eight years ago, and if there is any possibility of obtaining those condi- 
tions, it will be through the efforts and helpfulness of the trade union 
movement. The point I am trying to make is that whatever you can get 
through legislation can be taken away from you by the next bunch of 
politicians that are elected to office, unless you have a solid trade union 
behind you. You would be surprised to sit in the gallery of Congress and 
to watch how the members of Congress vote. Every one of them has in 
his mind’s eye the question of whether or not his vote will make him any 
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friends or any enemies away back home. It is not a question of a Congress- 
man from Arizona fully understanding that he is endeavoring to make 
laws for the whole nation. That Congressman just has before him the 
question of whether or not the voters in Arizona will appreciate his vote 
on a certain bill before the House. 

Yes, of course I know there are instrumentalities and interests out- 
side of the masses of the people that sometimes have their effect. This 
has been demonstrated in the investigation by the Senate on public 
utilities. It has been proven that certain Congressmen and their wives 
were purchasers of stock in certain companies at a price away down 
below the market price. If a business agent of the Union goes wrong, 
which very seldom happens, all the papers publish it in front page 
columns, but if a Congressman or Senator has his wife purchase a block 
of stock worth $50,000 for the paltry sum of $2500, that is not graft. 
That is just good business, in the opinion of the newspaper publishers. 

Moral—don’t depend on legislation too much. Whatever betterment 
you obtain, and whatever you will be in the future, or those that come 
after you, will result from the strength and determination and aggressive- 
ness of your Union. Keep this always in your mind. In Italy and in 
Russia the workers are taken care of through legislation by the Govern- 
ment. A driver in the city of Rome or in Moscow gets fifty cents a day 
on a five-ton truck. A driver in Cleveland, New York, or Seattle gets 
seven dollars a day on the same kind of truck, and works shorter hours. 


TT T 


Man's INHUMANITY to man makes countless millions suffer. How true 
that statement is in our everyday life, and how honestly it can be applied 
now, as in all the ages past. Reading the papers and finding that some 
labor man has been assassinated in Chicago or New York or some other 
place and no effort has been made to punish the perpetrators of the 
crime, makes you feel that there is no desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to bring to justice the criminals. What if the labor man had an 
undesirable record? If someone in the labor movement has gone wrong, 
there are laws to prosecute such an individual. When such an individual 
is murdered, the state and the nation should see to it that those responsible 
for taking the law into their own hands should be brought to justice. 
States attorneys and local police authorities advise you that they cannot 
get a jury to convict, and that it is a waste of energy and an unnecessary 
expenditure of the moneys of the state. The National Government advises 
you that a crime committed within the state comes under state regulation, 
and is outside of the jurisdiction of the National Government. 

The laws and conditions as they are now written warrant the above 
statements, but there is a way, and there is a remedy for changing such 
laws to the end that crime must be prosecuted, and criminals must and 
should be brought to justice. This condition is at the present time being 
given serious consideration by the leaders in Governmental affairs in 
Washington. There is a determination on the part of legislators to get 
rid of the criminal in our country, the same as the Governments of Italy, 
Germany, and England have gotten rid of the criminals. The criminal is 
bringing about his own destruction by continuing in the business of 
crime. 

The present Administration has put more laws on the statute books 
of the United States to get rid of the criminal than all of the Administra- 
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tions that have preceded the present one, simply because the criminal 
went too far in his business of crime. The only appropriation that went 
through Congress unquestioned was the request of the Department of 
Justice for a certain amount of money for the ensuing term. The appro- 
priations for every other department of the Government were questioned, 
and in many instances cut down, including the Department of Labor, but 
the budget for the Department of Justice not only was approved by 
Congress, but it was increased beyond the hope of that department. This 
proves conclusively that crime is going to be eliminated no matter what 
it costs and that our Government is determined to keep on and on until 
our country is rid of those that believe they can get away with murder or 
with other acts committed against their fellow men. 


TTF 


Ar THIS WRITING in the city of Portland, Oregon, where our convention 
is being held, there is rather a unique condition obtaining. The Culinary 
Workers, who are a part of and affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, went out on strike. The drivers of beer wagons refused to 
deliver beer to a certain restaurant where the strike was on. Those beer 
drivers were our members. All of the breweries in that district have 
Union drivers, members of our Union, with the exception of one brewery, 
controlled and operated by an individual born in one of the interior 
countries of Europe, who landed in Canada, and who participated exten- 
sively in bootlegging during prohibition. This one brewery delivered beer 
with the label of the United Brewery Workers on said beer to this large 
restaurant where the Culinary Workers were on strike for a living wage, 
and where the Union drivers, members of our Union, refused to deliver 
beer in their desire to be helpful to the Culinary Workers. As I dictate 
this article, I am in Washington, and I have just left the office of Bill 
Green, President of the American Federation of Labor. He read to me a 
telegram that he just sent to Joe Obergfell, in Cincinnati, protesting 
against the action of the Brewery Workers in strike-breaking by furnish- 
ing beer where the Teamsters had refused to deliver beer in order that 
they might be helpful to the workers in a restaurant who are fighting for 
a square deal. I had President Green read to me the answer from Joe 
Obergfell, who represents the Brewery Workers, and the answer was 
pitiful. 

To my mind it is shameful, and how an organization can expect to 
obtain success by doing something which will tend to destroy the other 
fellow is beyond my understanding. Even if we have a disagreement 
over jurisdiction with the Brewery Workers, what does that amount to 
when you consider the fact that the poor slaves working on the inside of 
a large restaurant are fighting for the principle of justice and the desire 
to live in the light of day? I repeat, why should the Brewery Workers per- 
mit beer to be delivered to such a restaurant with the label of the Brewery 
Workers on the beer, and the drivers protected by detectives and strong- 
arm men on the trucks, and where the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters had quit deliverying so that they might be helpful to the inside 
workers? 

“Oh, the tears we waste and the years we waste and the work of our 
head and hand!” Kipling is right. How truthfully he expressed the 
agonies of our present-day sufferings in the labor movement because of 
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the ingratitude of man against man. Pick up your harness and go out 
and get the brewery drivers into your organization in your several dis- 
tricts, no matter what the price is that you have to pay in suffering, in 
agitation, and in argument. The Brewery Workers are doing our people 
a serious injustice, and they are doing the labor movement a substantial 
injustice by their actions in having the Marinoff Brewery deliver beer 
to a restaurant that is fighting the labor movement in Portland, Oregon. 


TTT 


W: ARE at the present time enjoying the largest membership ever ob- 
taining in the International Union. It is rather difficult to explain or to 
understand why we have been so successful and at the same time so pro- 
gressive. In the next convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
our International Union will have 1350 votes. That means that we will 
have averaged for the year, over a period of twelve months, the payment 
of per capita tax on 135,000 members. We pay the American Federation 
of Labor per capita tax on our actual membership. In other words we 
pay only on the membership on which we receive per capita tax from our 
Local Unions. 

There are some International Unions that pay per capita tax to the 
American Federation of Labor on a membership far beyond their actual 
dues paying membership for purposes best known to themselves. We 
do not do anything of this kind, and will not do so while the present 
officials have anything to do with the running of the International organi- 
zation. Such procedure is not only unlawful and illegal, but it is dis- 
honorable. I am just a little fearful that we may fall down next year on 
our membership but “hope springs eternal in the human breast” and I 
am hopeful and confident that as time goes on our membership will keep 
on increasing. 

The strange and rather difficult thing to understand in relation to 
our membership is the fact that we have gone along increasing our 
membership in a period of unemployment and distress, in the years of 
industrial paralysis, while other erganizations have fallen by the way- 
side. It is also rather difficult to understand that we have increased our 
membership while closely observing our laws, and while persistently and 
consistently refusing to charter undesirables or to give a charter of 
affiliation to a certain riff-raff that seek affiliation through our Interna- 
tional for purposes that are not only selfish but in some instances inexplain- 
able. This International Union has gone along year after year, fighting 
for right, for justice, for law, for order, and for betterment of conditions 
for our membership, always hewing closely to the line. Won’t you 
rejoice with me when I say to you that we have gone along year after year 
increasing our membership and increasing our standing, morally and 
financially? 

Yes, I know there are some few men here and there that are not just 
up to the standard of good citizenship. Where is there an institution 
either in church or state, political or financial, that has not one or two 
black sheep within its folds? Why should the labor movement be made to 
suffer because of one or two weaklings amongst the millions? Are we 
not entitled to our percentage of mistakes as are all other human fra- 
ternities? A few days ago I was reading in a New York paper an attack 
on one of our representatives who, in my opinion, is one of the whitest 
men I have ever known in the labor movement. The man is beyond 
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suspicion of wrongdoing, but this is no protection from the newspapers. 

This is the price we pay for the honors that you confer on us. Part 
of the price we pay is being untruthfully represented for these honors 
you confer. Is there anything more difficult to do than to go home to 
your young daughter and son and those whom you love, and explain that 
there is no truth to the wrong statements in the newspapers? Even if 
they look you in the eye and believe your statements, there is down in 
their hearts the suspicion that all is not as you explain. And then when 
they go and meet their associates in church, or in their several employ- 
ments, you know that they, too, pdy the price for the honor that has 
been conferred on you when they have to listen silently to the indirect 
insinuations about certain labor officials. 

It is all very well to say, “What do you care? You are on the top 
of the ladder. You have got a fine position, etc.” Get this into your head, 
that big or small, we are all human and the bigger we are in your opinion 
the more sensitive we are to the unjust statements that are made orally 
and written against us. As we grow older, of course, we become mature, 
and experience teaches better than precept, that there never was a man, 
there never was a human being in this or any other generation, that did 
not feel the sting of injustice. The only answer there is to the whole 


question is that we must pay the price for the honor that you have con- 
ferred on us by electing us to office, and in our own hearts have the 
self-satisfaction that we know that we are innocent, which helps to 
stabilize us and strengthen us when the rowing of the boat becomes more 
difficult. And then again the fact that we bring into the home life of our 
membership and their families a better day—this is our payment for the 


unjust punishment we have to endure. 
TT OT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


devotion to the policies and prin- 
result can not be obtained without 


ciples of the American Federation 


careful planning and the exercise of 
unusual executive ability on the part 
of its executive officers. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters was granted a charter by 
the American Federation of Labor 
in 1899. It was launched as an affili- 
ated organization under circum- 
stances which were not promising 
and in the face of many economic 
industrial difficultses. No one can 
fully appreciate the tremendous 
obstacles and the almost _insur- 
mountable difficulties which have 
been overcome in reaching the 
strong and securely established posi- 
tion which the organization now 
occupies. 

The officers and members of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America are to be con- 
gratulated upon their loyalty and 


of Labor and upon the success 
which they have attained. Everyone 
connected with the Organized Labor 
Movement who is acquainted with 
the struggles, trials and achieve- 
ments of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America, 
is proud of the record which it has 
made. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America is regarded 
as a tower of strength in the struc- 
ture of the American Federation of 
Labor. I know that the officers and 
members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as well as the officers 
and members’ of __ international 
unions affiliated with it, wish for 
this splendid organization continued 
progress and a successful, construc- 
tive and harmonious convention. 
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4 the President by the time you receive this Journal, thus becoming 
tc law, establishing the forty-hour week for Post Office Employes, shows 
) wonderful progress when it is taken into consideration that but a few 
/ years ago these employes were working nine hours a day and fifty-four 

» hours a week. This new law establishing for the employes in the Post 

» Office Department a work-week of forty hours also provides’ that there 

© shall not be any reduction in wages. There is also a gratifying fact con- 

» nected with the enactment of this law because it means the employment 

of a large number of additional men in these departments. 

: Credit for the enactment of this law should go to the Labor Move- 

; men in general, including the American Federation of Labor, with which 

» we are affiliated, and to the Post Office and Letter Carriers’ International 

» Unions, and they are to be congratulated. 

7 Steps of this kind taken by the Government should be helpful to all 

5 lines of employment throughout the nation and should impress upon the 

. minds of private concerns that the long work-day is a thing. of the past 

» and belongs to the Dark Ages. 

This condition also applies to our membership throughout the coun- 
try as our unions are showing wonderful improvement almost every year 
and especially where the membership stands firmly behind their local 
union by helping to build it up both financially and numerically, but no 

5 doubt there are some members employed in these different departments 
of the post office who are like some working at our craft; men -who are 

‘always willing to let the other fellow do the work, bear the burden and 

; pay the bills, but who are always out with their hands on Saturday night 

‘ready to take the envelope containing the good wages established for 
them by the union. Such men who grumble about paying their dues to 
the union, who stand by and criticize the officers and members of the 
union and never do anything to help get conditions for the membership, 
such individuals can only be put down as slackers of the very worst kind, 

_ who accept everything, give nothing and who find fault with what is done 

; just to cover up their own stupidity. 

The Post Office Employes and Letter Carriers come under Civil 
Service and Seniority, which, of course, is different from the manner or 
condition under which the majority of our members are employed. 

Senators and Congressmen who support legislation such as the forty- 
hour week for the Post Office Employes, as well as the President of the 
United States, who has signed the Bill, deserve the thanks and gratitude 
of every member of Organized Labor. — 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


' ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Reptesent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS .FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . ... $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. 1.00.4 pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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